








NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


DIRTY JOB I had today! Throwing heaps of trash away, 
cleaning up my attic for the year. Funny what a motley hoard of 


useless things I found I'd stored, but I’m thankful now | have it clean. 


In a musty reeking pile I've discarded all the vile and nasty 
little deeds I knew; all the malice, hate, and greed that my attic held, 


I've freed, brushing out the lesser slanders, too. 


All the selfish acts for gain, all those little hurts that pain others 
when they're loosed by reckless tongue, have | dusted from the door 


of this year, that’s gone before, and from it all jealousies have flung. 


Dirty job, | must admit, but I’m satisfied with it, when I see the 
cleanliness and cheer it has brought (I hope to stay). 


Ah! my attic is clean today, to welcome in the coming year! 


from The “HAWKEYE KEYHOLE” 
Des Moines Chapter, (lowa) 














ELECT. RAMATIC... the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone wnawma -HeGquel 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 


has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 


Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC,” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Q Caress- of, the boys... 


And the responsiveness of the REMINGTON ence, a choice of over 100 type styles, and 
STANDARD® “Speed Flight” touch brings a _—_ clean-cut typewriter beauty available in a 
new world of ease to your typing day. Only wide choice of decorator colors. This qual- 


through the manufacturing experience of ity can only come from Remington Rand... 


Remington Rand can you obtain such beau- producers of over 17,000,000 typewriters — 


tifully consistent printwork and correspond- millions more than any other manufacturer! 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Write for folder R8959 to Room 1135, 315 4th Avenue, New York 10,New York. Or call your local Remington Rand Office today. 









Miss Clare H. Jennings 


‘Adding Color to the Rainbow 


of our Achievements 


@ With a bright new year before us 
our opportunities for progress and 
achievement are unlimited. Resolve 
right now to channel your progress 
along lines that will assure achieve- 
ments far and above anything you 
have done before. 


Robert Browning put it very aptly 
when he said, “Ah, but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp or what’s a 
heaven for?” Let us not hold back, 
but rather let us think ahead, pre- 
paring ourselves for present and fu- 
ture responsibilities. Chart your ob- 
jectives for tomorrow, next month, 
and even next year. Aim high, and 
work eagerly toward your objectives, 
whatever they may be. 
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Mrs. Winifred Hillyer 








Mrs, Elizabeth Roper 


Conditions around us are con- 
stantly changing, and we must ever 
be alert to detect our own weaknesses 
and correct them, rather than watch- 
ing for the weaknesses of others. 
Let’s face it—with conditions chang- 
ing we must change our thinking 
also. We must strive to achieve open 
minds, a willingness to listen to sug- 
gestions of change, to follow new 
approaches to old problems, to give 
new leaders our support, and to sight 
new peaks as targets for improve- 
ment and advancement. 

Achievement, in the minds of NSA 
members, should mean far more than 
a mere striving for “points”. Cer- 
tainly, as set forth in the releases re- 


ceived from the International 


Mrs. Evelyn 6. Day 


Miss Carolynne J. Schutz 





Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 








Miss Ethel Ambler 









Mrs. Edna J. Pickard 


# 


Achievement Awards Committee, the 
earning of these points in a chapter’s 
activities is very important, but do 
not limit your chapter’s achievement 
plans to just this phase. 

“Segregation” and “integration” — 
two words that seem to have been 
launched into orbit within the past 
few years, are good words to apply 
to our achievement programs. Prac- 
tice segregation with regard to plans 
for your chapter’s achievements; 
don’t work for points only. Urge 
integration of efforts to work toward 
higher goals, thus making your chap- 
ter’s achievement program a story of 
true progress. 
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For the first time a 
carbon paper that 
WONT CURL...WONT 
SLIP...WONT SMUDGE 
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Roytronic 


2° a mm A od on on SE 7 Y Bew Wi a-cel, Bie -O a8 a.) 


Especially suitable for use with Electric Typewriters 


MADE AND GUA 
EASY-W TING ROYAL 


~ Roytronic 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS! 


PERFECT COPIES EVERY TIME! 
That’s the promise of ROYTRONIC, the 
new, durable, nonslip carbon paper 
that Roytype has developed after 
many years of product research. 


No fuzzy copies, smudgy fingers! 


Made with pure, imported Carnauba 
Wax, the hard, clean surface puts an 
end to roller-marked copy. Even era- 
sures are sO easy to make. You get 
results that are really crisp and sharp, 
and you get uniformity of ‘‘write’— 
sheet after sheet. 


You’ll find it the easiest, cleanest 


Yf(EED BY THE MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS 
WORLDS NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 
ROYAL BEE CORPORATION, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 









carbon paper 
by Roytype 


Royal McBee Corporation 

Dept. E, Port Chester, N. Y. 

I am interested in your new nonslip 
ROYTRONIC Carbon Paper and would 
like to receive a free sample. 


handling carbon you’ve ever used. 

ROYTRONIC is packed in a special 
CARBON-KEEPER BOX which slips 
neatly into the stationery slots in a 
desk drawer. 

Call your Roytype Representative 
—and start using ROYTRONIC today! 
Get your FREE samples of the new 
ROYTRONIC Carbon Paper for your 
particular requirements. Just fill out 
and mail this coupon. 


® carbon papers, ribbons, quality supplies 
ROYTYP E Sor all business machines 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


Your Name 





Firm Name. 





Street Address 





City—_______. Zone. State, 
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@ The Institute for Certifying Sec- 
taries is composed of eighteen 
appointed members with equal repre- 
sentation from management, educa- 
tion, and the secretarial field. Its 
annual meeting in the first week of 
September is for the purpose of pol- 
icy making. Committees function 
throughout the year to carry out the 
policies and perform the duties of 
the Institute. Information about the 
Institute’s activity is released 
through this magazine, through the 
Institute representatives who speak 
to each regional and national meet- 
ing of NSA, and through direct re- 
leases to NSA chapters and to the 
secretaries who have been approved 
for the examination and those who 
have been certified. 


The organization of the Institute 
by committees and the steps in con- 
struction of the Certified Professional 
Secretary examination are explained 
in this issue. 


Committee Organization of the 
Institute 


The Test Construction committee 
is composed of the Education mem- 
bers who are responsible to the Dean. 
Each Education member serves as a 
committee chairman for the prepara- 
tion of a section of the examination. 
The actual steps in the construction 
of the examination are given later on 
this page. 

The Qualification committee is 
headed by Miss Katherine Nowell, 
CPS, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
This committee includes personnel 
people from the city of the chairman. 
After the necessary papers are col- 
lected by the headquarters office in 
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by Dean George A. Wagoner 


Kansas City for each applicant, the 
file is reviewed by this committee. 

The Test Center chairman, Dr. 
Carlos Hayden, University of Hous- 
ton, studies the facilities available 
for administering the examination 
each year. New centers are estab- 
lished in accredited four-year col- 
leges when the number of applicants 
warrants. An attempt is always made 
to minimize travel by the candidates. 
The test centers must be approved 
by June 1 of each year preceding 
the examination. 

The Education committee is 
headed by Dr. Ruth Anderson, North 
Texas State College, Denton. This 
committee has the responsibility for 
the revision of the bibliography of 
suggested readings for the CPS ex- 
amination and for the CPS Library 
page in this magazine each month. 
Surveys are made periodically of 
educational programs for secretaries. 


The work of the Research com- 
mitte is directed by co-chairmen 
Helen Musial, CPS, Detroit, and 
Dean Wagoner. This committee is 
responsible for the analysis of test 
results on each year’s examination. 
Members of this committee audit the 
records of candidates to determine 
those to be certified each year. Re- 
search done by graduate students or 
other persons outside the Institute is 
reviewed by this committee when it 
relates to the CPS program. Detailed 
reports are made each year to the 
entire Institute so that policy 
changes can be based on complete 
data. A standard presentation is 
prepared each year to be used by 
Institute members who speak at 
NSA regional and district meetings. 








Certified Professional Secretary 


The CPS Dinner committee is 
headed by Marie Hulderson, CPS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. This committee 
has responsibility for the CPS dinner 
which is held each year at the inter- 
national convention of NSA. 


The Service to Employers com- 
mittee is headed by Hugh L. Wright, 
Project Control Manager, Ramo- 
Woolridge Corporation, Los Angeles. 
Some of the responsibilities of this 
committee are: publicizing the CPS 
through publication of articles, ar- 
ranging for talks by Institute mem- 
bers to employer groups, developing 
in-service training programs, explor- 
ing the development of a CPS place- 
ment service, and acquainting man- 
agement more fully with the CPS 
program. 

The CPS Service committee is a 
new one this year; but it has already 
become one of the most active com- 
mittees under the direction of its 
chairman, Mrs. Pauline Peters, CPS, 
Dallas. Only a few of the proposed 
activities for this committee are 
listed here: establishment of an or- 
ganized CPS _ counseling service, 
development of a CPS _ speaker’s 
bureau, assistance in the develop- 
ment of in-service training programs 
for business, consultation with 
schools and NSA education com- 
mittees on study courses, review of 
books and other publications, and 
the development of contacts with 
management. This committee works 
with the Service to Employers com- 
mittee in connection with some of its 
activities and assumes the responsi- 
bility of co-ordination of the activity 
of the CPS after she receives the 
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* WHEN HE WANTS IT FAST 


“AND HE WANTS IT RIGHT. 





reeapeent $1 Heepets BOLtefttt BOrtepret 40 vette 








EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! Scientific laboratory tests on automatic 


typing equipment prove the new Royal Electric is capable of an 
incredible 195 words per minute—or 15 characters per second! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 

P. S. For a more satisfied boss and a pleasanter job, start hint- 
ing for a Royal Electric right now. Your Royal Representative 
can arrange a demonstration and free trial in a jiffy. Old type- 
writers are worth plenty in trade. There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 


* ROYAL EXECUTIVE, one of 74 Royal type styles. than any other make, 


the business-minded ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 











certificate. A full page will be given 
to the activity of this committee in 
a later issue. 

Other standing committees of the 
Institute are Accounting and Budget, 
Nominating, and Policy and Proce- 
dure Manual. As special problems 
arise, temporary committees are 
appointed. 

Any CPS or nonCPS may obtain 
information about the Institute’s 
activity through a committee chair- 
man or through the Dean of the 
Institute. 


Construction of the Examination 


The following steps are a part of 
the annual procedure in preparing 
the CPS examination: 


1. A separate committee of certi- 
fied secretaries is appointed for 
each section of the examination 
except Secretarial Skills. The 
Secretarial Skills section is pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher 
of secretarial subjects under the 
supervision of a member of the 
Institute, and this section is not 
prepared by the procedure 
given here. Each committee has 
four to six members with an 
Education member of the Insti- 
tute serving as chairman. 


2. The outline of the section for 
the previous year is reviewed. 
Minor revisions are made, if 
necessary, based on recent re- 
search, legislation, or expe- 
rience. Outlines for some sec- 
tions are as long as four or five 
pages. The weighting of each 
part of the outline is deter- 
mined. For example, one topic 
may count 5 per cent; and an- 
other, 15 per cent of the section 
examination. Major revisions in 
the outline must be approved 
by the chairmen of the other 
section committees. 


3. After reviewing the nature of 
questions of previous years and 
the principles of good test-item 
writing, each secretary is as- 
signed a certain number of ques- 
tions to prepare on each topic 
of the outline. These questions 
are then reviewed by the whole 
committee. Each question must 
be approved as being important 
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enough to place on the exami- 
nation; and a clear-cut answer 
must be possible. 


4. Some questions which have 
proved satisfactory on examina- 
tions of previous years are se- 
lected for use with or without 
revision. The percentage of 
these questions to be used may 
be different for each section 
from year to year. These ques- 
tions, combined with the new 
questions, must be in the appro- 
priate quantity to fit each part 
of the outline. 


5. The tentative tests with a few 
extra questions are sent to the 
test consultant. After he re- 
views all items, the tentative 
examination is taken by two 
CPS representatives of the In- 
stitute and four selected CPS 
in some part of the country dif- 


Bite off more than you can chew, 
Then chew it! 


Plan for more than you can do, 
Then do it! 


Hitch your wagon to a star, 
Keep your seat—and there you are! 


Author Unknown 


ferent from those locations 
where the separate sections were 
prepared. The six section chair- 
men also review the entire 
examination. Each secretary 
and educator makes comments 
on items for their improvement 
or elimination. 


6. After all comments have been 
summarized by the test consul- 
tant, a meeting of these twelve 
secretaries and educators is 
held for a review of comments 
and final approval of questions. 
Two management members of 
the Institute and the president 
of NSA participate in this ses- 
sion. Almost unanimous ap- 
proval of this group is necessary 
for a question to remain in the 





examination. Questions involv- 
ing differences by section of the 
country are detected at this 
time. 


7. The test consultant then pre- 
pares final copy for the printer. 
The examination is completed 
early in February, and the 
printing order is placed about 
February 20. 


Approximately every three years 
a complete review of section outlines 
is made with the help of committees 
of CPS working with the Education 
members of the Institute. A special 
committee is also used for the re- 
view of the Canadian version of some 
sections of the examination. 


The question is frequently asked 
as to why secretaries are expected 
to know such specific items and de- 
tails as given in the Business Admin- 
istration and Secretarial Procedures 
section. “Isn’t it enough to know 
where to find the information?” Our 
answer is that secretaries are not ex- 
pected to be “walking encyclo- 
pedias”; however, they should not 
have to look up the answers to all 
questions which are asked of them. 
It is not enough to be able to say, 
“This question can be answered by 
calling the library; this question can 
be answered by looking in the Con- 
gressional Directory; this question 
can be answered by calling the post 
office; or this question can be an- 
swered by ...” A top-level secretary 
should know the answers to some 
specific questions even if she learned 
them from having to look them up a 
few times. However, she should not 
be expected to know the answers to 
all the specific factual questions 
which might be included on the CPS 
examination. If as many as twenty- 
five questions are detailed or specific, 
she should know the answers to 
seventy-five per cent of these items. 
Through the questions or reference 
books, she should then show that she 
knows where to find answers to cer- 
tain types of questions. The passing 
mark on sections involving specific 
information allows a reasonable per- 
centage of errors on this type of 
question. 
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“Having it right here saves miles of walking!” 


Verifax Bantam 


Copiers °99* each 
oe 


As a secretary you'll be quick to see the 
advantages of having a Verifax Copier in 
every department of your company 


No longer will you have to take those ‘10-minute 
walks” to a distant copier—or wait your turn in line 
—every time copies are needed. 


As a result, your work—your boss’s work—will flow 
so much faster. Orders, reports, letters can be copied 
immediately. You’ll take full advantage of all the 
time-saving Verifax short cuts in answering the mail, 
routing reports, keeping files intact. 


Figuring the savings in “‘travel time’’ alone, it’s 
easy to see how your department’s Verifax Bantam 
Copier (only $99.50) can pay for itself in a month or 


two. Tell your boss the next time he asks for copies! 


Price shown is manufacturer s suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice. 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE ...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 











Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms 
copiers costing up to 4 times as much 











A snap to operate. So compact you'll find room for one any- 
where. Makes 5 dry, easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 2Y%¢ 
each. Makes copies on one or both sides of bond-type paper, 
card stock, your own printed office forms. Even makes an 
offset master in 1 minute, with low-cost adapter. Reproduces 
all types of writing, typing, ia 

ing with complete accuracy. P 
Gives you copies that will last 
as long as typed records. 
Call your Verifax dealer 
for free demonstration. 
(See “Yellow Pages” 
under duplicat' g or 
photocopying machines. ) 









eeeeeeees? MAIL COUPON TODAY************?? 


EASTMAN KODAK ae Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. 


Gentlemen: Please send free booklet on Verifax copying and 
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Number Two in a Series 


What is In 
the Minutes? 


@ The minutes should contain the 
following information: 

1. Kind of meeting, regular or 
special, 

2. Name of the organization, 

3. Date and place of meeting, 

4. Presence of regular president 
and secretary or names of sub- 
stitutes, 

5. Approval of previous minutes, 

6. All reports and action taken, 

7. All main motions carried or lost 
(omit those withdrawn), 

8. All other motions carried and 
which contain information 
needed at a future meeting, 

9. Adjournment, 

10. Signature. 

The name of the maker of the mo- 
tion should be stated but the name 
of the seconder need not be included 
unless the organization desires to 
do so. 

The minutes are a record of what 
is done and not of what is said. Gen- 
erally the personal opinions of mem- 
bers should be avoided. 

When the motion is very impor- 
tant, include the count of votes. 

Normally the minutes are signed 
by the secretary. When they are to 
be published, they should also be 
signed by the president. 

Note in the following example that 
the motion on attending the legisla- 
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| 
Bulletin 294, “The Meeting Will 
Come to Order,” through courtesy | 
of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 

ice, Michigan State University, East | 
Lansing, Michigan. 


r Reprinted from Michigan Extension 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ture is unfinished business. The mo- 
tion on delegates to the convention 
is postponed business. The motion 
on the book is new business. 


Sample Minutes 

“The fourth regular meeting of the 
Concord Parliamentary Law Club 
was held on October 5, 1948 in the 
Union Building, Concord, Michigan. 
The regular president and secretary 
were present. 

“The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. The 
president made a report requesting 
that all membership fees be paid up 
by June first. The treasurer reported 
receipts of $8 and expenditures of 
$12, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $42. The secretary reported that 
the annual reports had been sent to 
the state office; $11 in bills payable 
were approved. 

“A report was received from the 
social committee that the cost of the 
dinner would be $1.50 per person. A 
report was received from the com- 
mittee on the exchange meeting with 
the Hillsdale Club that they had ob- 
tained the high school auditorium for 
our meeting on November 8. 

“The motion to attend a session of 
the state legislature was not taken 
care of at the last meeting. The mo- 
tion carried. 

“The motion to send two delegates 
to the state convention was _ post- 
poned until this meeting. Motion 





was carried. Four members were 
nominated with Mr. ............ and Miss 
eae being elected; Mr. _.......... and 
.... will serve as alternates. 
eae moved that the club 
contribute $10.00 to the Red Cross. 
Motion was carried. 


| | re moved to purchase a 
Parliamentary Law reference book. 
Mr. ..... moved to refer the mo- 


tion to a committee of two, appointed 

by the Chair to obtain information 

on the matter and report at the next 

meeting with recommendations. Mr. 

net ee moved to lay the motions on 
the table. Motion carried. 
“The meeting adjourned. 

Of cccaccsssanep CREEL” 


Treasurer's Report 
Net cash balance for month 














“Cash on hand $44.00 
“Receipts: 
Dues .... $12.00 
Gifts ................ 3.60 
Paper drive 9.00 
Dance 22.00 
Total . $46.00 
“Disbursements: 
Books ..... $ 3.00 
Postage 1.00 
President’s 
Expense 4.00 
Decorations 7.00 
Tickets 6.00 
Total . 21.00 
“Net cash balance for month 
(or week) 25.00 
Balance on hand $69.00” 


When a treasurer’s report is made 
from meeting-to-meeting it should be 
received. This means the report was 
heard; it does not give official ap- 
proval by the group. The treasurer’s 
report should never be accepted or 
approved unless the books have been 
audited. A treasurer’s report is 
audited when two or more members 
are requested to check all bills re- 
ceived and paid. All figures are 
checked. The auditors report that 
the books “are in good order and 
found correct”. The auditors’ report 
then is approved or accepted by the 
group. 
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Take the mike... 


Now-—electronic dictation comes of age through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 





see how the new M-E Voicewriter 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you’ll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age . . . that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 

You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence . . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research . . . have made this M-E Voicewriter 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest ... and then some! 


Think we’ve exaggerated? We offer you a 
friendly challenge to “take the mike’—see for 
yourself! Contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter 
representative now . . . or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike . . . your talk will 
be our best sales talk! 


MGRAWE 


tDISON* 








SECRETARY 


by G. E. Eubanks, Director 
of Placement, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


Decatur, Illinois 


(from a speech to 


the Decatur Chapter) 


@ What is a secretary? 


As a member of the Staley Com- 
pany’s job evaluation committee, I 
often hear this question discussed. I 
have yet to hear a definitive answer; 
I don’t expect to hear one, and I 
certainly don’t intend to attempt one 
here. 

The answer varies with each sec- 
retary and each executive. Oh, we 
agree that the secretary will make 
quick work of correspondence, act 
as a receptionist, answer the tele- 
phone, make travel arrangements, fill 
the boss’s fountain pen, sharpen pen- 
cils and the like. But beyond this 
the secretary may have a much 
larger role. 

Whether the secretary serves as a 
writing machine operator, an office 
ornament, or as an assistant to her 
boss depends on all of the impond- 
erables involved in the teamwork of 
two people, their individual person- 
alities and their joint approach to 
the work at hand. 

Fortunately the status of secre- 
taries seems to be growing. Business 
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is demanding more and more of its 
executives, who are turning to their 
secretaries to relieve them of detail 
work. More secretaries are making 
more routine decisions, and we like 
to think their decisions are sound. A 
“routine” decision can certainly up- 
set the office routine if it isn’t right. 

This is a provocative subject. Not 
long ago the Wall Street Journal 
headlined a story, “The Secretaries 
—More Office Gals Play Executive 
Roles and Shun the Humble Jobs.” 
Here are some quotes from the 
article: 

“The fair ladies of executive of- 
fices, the secretaries, are beginning 
to think, act and talk like their 
bosses. For better or for worse, they 
are getting involved more and more 
in company decisions, personnel 
management and matters of high pro- 
tocol. This word comes straight 
from the girls themselves.” 

One company president’s secretary 
is quoted as saying that department 
head meetings are now unnecessary 
in her company, because she her- 








self “coordinates” the department 
heads’ views and vexations, and re- 
lays them to the president for his 
decision. 

A secretary at General Motors 
says, “My job consists entirely of 
human relations. Typing and dicta- 
tion are a minor part of the job. 
Mostly I save the boss’s time.” 

The Journal told of one executive’s 
progress: “He had had four different 
secretaries in less than four years, 
three of whom who could not either 
spell, take dictation, or keep his files 
straight.” Of his present secretary 
he happily said, “One of my first de- 
lights was finding that she could an- 
ticipate me. She uses her head.” 

If any of you ever feel your boss 
expects too much of you, you could 
take solace in what some of the sec- 
retaries were reported to be doing. 
One escorts the boss’s children to 
football games; another keeps her 
superior’s household budget in line; 
one even baby sits while the boss 
takes his wife out. 

Regardless of what your boss ex- 
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pects of you on the job you can be 
sure you are a symbol of status for 
him. Sid Harris expressed this well 
in a column in the CHICAGO 


DAILY NEWS. 


“IT don’t know how many people have 
telephoned me at the office over the 
years and have been taken aback at the 
sound of my dulcet voice answering the 
phone ‘in person.’ 

“This is considered rather declasse in 
American business life. In fact, the 
higher one goes in the corporate struc- 
ture, the more secretaries one is given 
to filter out the unwelcome and trivial 
calls. 

“Not so in England, for instance, 
where the president of the biggest bank 
may pick up his own phone and answer 
it himself. It is human, it is personal— 
and, in the long run, it saves time. 

“IT am convinced the secretarial bar- 
rier creates an enormous amount of ill 
will for business firms. Not that secre- 
taries should be abolished—heaven for- 
bid—but there is nothing to prevent an 
able-bodied executive from picking up 
his receiver when it rings. 

“Yet I have seen men sitting four 
inches from their telephones, permit it 
to ring for many minutes while their 
secretaries are busy elsewhere. 

“They won’t answer it themselves, not 
because they are engrossed, but because 
it would mean a dangerous loss of 
caste. Callers might get the idea they 
were secretary-less, and possibly on the 
way down the ladder.” 

Executive status and Sid Harris 
notwithstanding, I know a number of 
large business organizations in which 
it is customary for the executive to 
answer his own telephone. There 
may be a trend taking shape against 
secretarial screening of calls. As in 
all things, excesses lead to modera- 
tion. 

Perhaps this suggests the point I 
would like to make. You asked me 
to discuss how you might become 
better secretaries. The answer, of 
course, would be different for each 
of you. But consider that headline: 
“More office gals play executive 
roles and shun the humble jobs.” 

My observation has been that the 
secretary who handles “the humble 
jobs” most effectively is also the one 
who rises in status and responsibil- 
ity. She makes her job grow, by an- 
ticipating ways she can be useful. 
She helps the boss. She doesn’t try 
to be the boss. 

Most organizations have job de- 
scriptions which spell out the secre- 
tary’s duties. It is the manner in 
which she carries out these duties 
that makes the difference. 

Does she consciously endeavor to 
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bring harmony to a department, or 
does she upset the equilibrium by 
passing on bits of conversation, by 
an insinuation or a knowing smile? 
Many a young stenographer who 
couldn’t resist telephoning her friends 
“the latest” has missed the opportun- 
ity to report her promotion to secre- 
tary. Discretion is the better part of 
being a secretary. 


Personality is important. Is she 
listless in greeting visitors or answer- 
ing the phone, or alert and anxious 
to be helpful? The secretary’s per- 
sonality can cause resentment or cre- 
ate good will for her department and 
the company. 


Dedicated to being helpful to her 
boss, and perhaps with some of his 
day-to-day responsibilities delegated 
to her, the secretary can easily make 
the mistake of putting herself above 
the other people in the department. 
Sure, the boss’s work comes first, but 
it is really seldom that a secretary is 
too busy to help others when some- 
one is absent or the need arises. Her 
interest in the department’s welfare 
stimulates cooperation from every- 
one. 


Dating within the organization is 
a matter of good judgment. Let me 
say that even under the best circum- 
stances it can lead to difficulties, to 
suspicion and distrust. Will a confi- 
dential secretary share the com- 
pany’s confidence with her boy- 
friend? Does it matter? Sometimes 
it does. So even the most ideal as- 
sociation of this kind is less-than- 
ideal from a business viewpoint. 


The successful secretary is secure 
in her position. She isn’t jealous of 
her prerogatives. She doesn’t hesi- 
tate to help another girl learn her 
job for an upcoming vacation; she 
doesn’t make it difficult for others to 
obtain information. 

So far I haven’t mentioned tech- 
nical abilities such as typing and 
shorthand. We have been discussing 
rather personal characteristics. Ob- 
viously, the successful secretary must 
be technically proficient. But it is 
these personal characteristics that 
determine how successful she may 
be. 

We have said that she will be tal- 
ented and personable. Now we come 





to the most complex requirement of 
all — the ability to sublimate her 
personality and talent to serve the 
best interests of her boss, her co- 
workers, and her company. 


She is distinctive as an individual, 
but not distractingly so. She doesn’t 
overdress; isn’t overly - talkative or 
loud; doesn’t allow herself the luxury 
of rudeness or moodiness, even when 
others do. 

She has that extremely subtle abil- 
ity to win by not conquering. 

Isn’t that what women have been 
doing since the beginning of time? 

Perhaps this is why women excel 
in secretarial work. Undoubtedly it 
is the reason the secretary’s status in 
the business world is steadily rising. 





SECRETARIES: Be more efficient with 
your personal business! An EZYKEPT In- 
dividual Income & Expense Record in 
your purse makes your own bookkeeping 
easy. One neat, compact book records 
income, expenses, contributions, savings, 
insurance. Only $1.00—Ezykept, Box 475, 
Champaign, Illinois. 
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@ John D. Rockefeller was a tough 
boss, but he knew how to spot the 
“comers” in his organization. 

One day he saw an office boy 
stretched out in a chair, feet propped 
on the desk. John D. watched him 
for a few minutes, but the youngster 
didn’t make a move. His eyes were 
shut and he paid no atention to his 
visitor. 

The financier was about to give 
him a note to the cashier with in- 
structions to pay the boy off, but 
something in the young man’s man- 
ner made him hesitate. 

“Just what are you _ doing?” 
boomed Rockefeller, bending over the 
desk. 

“T’m_ thinking!” said the youth. 
“There’s a problem been bothering 
me, and I’m trying to figure it out.” 

Rockefeller scribbled something 
on a pad, and handed it to the boy. 
“Take this to the cashier’s office,” 
he said gruffly, walking away. 

The note was short and to the 
point. It read: “Give this man a one 
dollar raise.” 

In today’s business and industry 
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GIVE YOURSELF A RAISE 


world, the ones who “make it” are the 
employees who treat their work as a 
personal challenge. They make sug- 
gestions, look for new ways to im- 
prove on their job. They keep up 
with the times and they make an 
effort to express their views fre- 
quently and well. 

Andrew Carnegie, the great rail- 
road tycoon, impressed this force- 
fully on one of his employees. The 
man had come to ask for a five dollar 
increase. 

“I’m not giving you a raise,” Car- 
negie said. “You’re going to give it 
to yourself.” In effect, he was telling 
him “Be worth more—and you'll get 
more.” 

A man adds extra value to his 
services by solving a problem, or 
helping change an outmoded practice 
—he gives himself a raise. And he’ll 
have earned it, too. 


Your worth can increase as you 
learn more about your job. Or by 
expanding your general knowledge. 
An informed employee is an asset 
to his company. Doing some reading, 
both in and outside your vocational 


by A. Donald Brice 


Vice-President - Advertising 


Dictaphone Corporation 





interests, puts you away out in front. 


A living example is Don Power, 
president of General Telephone 
Corporation—he was named to the 
post because he studied his field. 
Power had made himself an expert 
on utilities legislation. When the 
presidency was vacated, he was 
plucked from a lesser job and put 
into the top spot—because he seemed 
to know more about the field than 
anyone else around. There’s a man 
who was thinking. 

A great teacher, Herbert Spencer, 
gives a clue. He wrote: “Progress 
in modern life . . . is not an accident, 
but a necessity.” It’s a necessity 
for your organization: make no mis- 
take about that. American produc- 
tion has expanded by billions in re- 
cent years. So has competition. 
There’s no room in any company for 
“horse-and-buggy” thinking. 

A midwestern firm once had a 
top-notch young executive on its pay- 
roll. He loked like a sure bet for 
promotion: he was personable, hard- 
working, dependable. 

But something went wrong. All of 
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a sudden he seemed to be standing 
still, his progress was stymied. 

The General Manager investigated 
and found out what had happened. 
Although his thinking was sound and 
creative, he was slowed down by in- 
ability to express himself in writing 
and other communications. A brief 
course in letter writing cleared up 
the young man‘s problem. 

“Communication” has become an 
important word in modern business. 
“Speak plain and to the purpose,” 
said Shakespeare, and his advice is 
still good today. We could add: 
“speak often.” Leap at speaking op- 
portunities at the PTA, your lodge, 
church group. You’ll find yourself 
gaining in self-confidence. And your 
command of the language, your artic- 
ulation will rise as well. Listen to 
your dictation by playing it back so 
you can hear yourself as others hear 
you. 

Learn to get people to like you. 
The boss who remembers his em- 
ployees’ birthdays is always appreci- 
ated. Sending a card to a sick co- 
worker shows your concern and your 
interest. 

For example: how can you make 
the new worker in your department 
feel more at home? You’re not just 
making a friend: you’ve also helped 
build team-work for the company. 

Those are just a few hints that 
can lead to the next raise. There 
are others. Want to see how you 
stack up with the “man who is going 
places?” Give yourself five points 
for every yes answer on this test. 
Then check your total at the end. 


1. Have you made any new sug- 
gestions about plant or office 
procedures in the last six 
months? 

2. Do you volunteer to do jobs 
that aren’t part of your specific 
duties? 

3. Are you full of zest and 
vigor—in other words, do you 
keep in good shape? 

4. Do you have a pretty good idea 
of what position you’d like to 
have ten years from now? 


5. Are you really down-deep 
proud of your performance in 
your job? 

6. Are you friendly with your co- 
workers? 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


We 


Have you usually stuck with a 
task assigned to you, even if 
you didn’t like it? 

Do you study material relating 
to your work in off-duty hours? 
Do you take criticism as a spur 
to do better? 

Do you use whatever new time- 
saving equipment is installed 
by your company? 

Do you read the daily paper 
and a few magazines or books 
each month? 

Outside of your working hours, 
do you speak favorably about 
your company? 

Is your personal appearance 
all that you think it should 
be? 

Do you impress most people as 
well-mannered and polite? 
Have your responsibilities in- 
creased since you first got the 
job? 

Do you try to learn the names 
of your co-workers? 

Have you spoken at a meeting 


or before a group in the last 
few months? 

18. Do you care particularly if 
someone among your co-work- 
ers likes you or not? 

19. Are you ready to accept 
changes in techniques as a 
challenge? 

20. Do you know what your main 
deficiencies are as an employee 
and as a person? 

A score of eighty-five and above 
means you’re on your way to that 
next raise or promotion; sixty-eighty: 
you have the potential, but need to 
correct major deficiencies; below 
sixty-five: it’s time you took a full 
inventory of your attitudes. 

Remember we started with the 
story about John D? It makes one 
thing pretty clear—your boss will 
promote you, or raise your salary, 
for one reason only: you make your- 
self more valuable. 

So if you want a raise—and who 
doesn’t—don’t wait for it to be given. 
Give it to yourself. It’s as easy as 
that. 
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(Left) Lidija Vaivars, twenty-year-old Latvian refugee 
and a sophomore at Junior college in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, was the first recipient of the secretarial 
scholarship offered by the Rapidette Chapter. Miss 
Vaivars fled her native land to escape Russian de- 
spotism when she was six years old. After living in 
a German displaced persons camp for a few years, 
she and her mother came to this country when Lidija 
was twelve. The two-term tuition scholarship is to be 
awarded by Rapidette Chapter each year to a sopho- 
more girl student following a secretarial curriculum. 


(Above) Florence Barker, chapter president; Mrs. Dolores 
Bernard, scholarship chairman; Lidija Vaivars, scholarship 
winner: Dolores Schowalter, chapter secretary. 










(Right) Charlotte Chapter [~ ey 
(North Carolina) _ spon- Xx 
sored their semi-annual An- 
tiques and Hobby Fair in ee 
October. Proceeds go into 
the Scholarship Fund. 
Shown at the Fair are 
Rosemary Jackson, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and 
Reece Baker and his 1905 
Knox Waterless. 


(Above) Toy skycrapers for centerpieces to carry 
out their Executive Suite theme were assembled 
by June Kitchingham, Julie Sarocka, Margaret 
Duffey, Ethel Kirk and Marge Hable, of the 
Bosses Night Committee, Racine Chapter 
(Wisconsin). 





(Right) Lucille M. Fox, chapter presi- 
dent; Dr. James A. Close, Professor of 
Finance, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Syracuse University; and Mary Jane 
Leamy, chapter education chairman snap- 
ped during the secretarial conference at 
Sagamore, New York sponsored jointly 
by Syracuse Chapter (New York) and 
Syracuse University. 
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NEW INSTITUTE 
APPOINTMENT 





@ Mary Hamilton Gillespie, head of 
the Department of Secretarial Sci- 
ence, University of Western Ontario, 
is the new Canadian Associate Mem- 
ber of the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries. 


She received her primary and sec- 
ondary education in London, On- 
tario, and earned her B.A. from Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. Her M.A. 
in commercial education is from 
Columbia University, New York. 


Her practical knowledge of the 
profession comes from her five years 
as secretary with Midland Securities 
Corporation in London. She went 
from that position to the university 
as an instructor. Later, she took a 
year’s leave of absence from the uni- 
versity to act as Executive Secretary 
for the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, Division of Simplified Prac- 
tices, in 1942. 


Activities such as the May Court 
Club, Women’s University Club, 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and Victorian Order of Nurses 
keep Miss Gillespie busy, in addition 
to her extensive work with NSA. 

However, she does find time for 
her hobbies of tree farming and dogs 
at her rural home near London, 
Ontario. 
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Memo to the Boss * : ial s 


| DO MORE WALKING 
} THAN WORKING! 
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Wi One of man’s most important in- 
ventions has no wheels or gears, can’t 
be put into a package or poured into 
a bottle. Yet this wonderful product 
of man’s intellect has been a boon to 
him for over six thousand years. Its 
name: writing. 

The desire to write—to communi- 
cate thoughts by making marks on 
stone, clay, cloth, wood, or paper— 
led men to use alphabets. 


Almost every nation which devised 
a system of writing has a legend or 
story to explain its origin. The Chi- 
nese tell how a dragon-faced, four- 
eyed character named T's’ang Chien 
invented the Chinese alphabet. He 
looked up one night and saw the 
patterns of the stars in the sky. He 
looked down and saw the marks on 
the back of the turtle and the foot- 
prints of the birds in his garden. 
From these patterns in nature, they 
say, Ts’ang made the characters the 
Chinese still use to write with today. 


The ancient Egyptians credited the 
weird-looking god Thoth with the in- 
vention of their alphabet—a system 
of picture writing known as hiero- 
glyphics—and always pictured him 
with an ink palette and reed brush 
in his hands. 

The Hindus claimed their god 
Brahma devised their system of writ- 
ing so that he could have a way of 
writing down his teachings. His let- 
ters, they said, came mainly from the 
patterns of the seams in the human 
skull, and they were first traced by 
him with his finger on leaves of gold. 

Greek legend, less fanciful and ex- 
travagant than the others, admitted 
to having borrowed the Greek alpha- 
bet from the Phoenicians, and let it 
go at that. 

All told, the world has seen some 
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200 alphabets come and go, while 
about fifty of them have survived and 
are still in use today. Our own alpha- 
bet, stemming from the old Greek, is 
the most widely used of any in the 
world. With it, people write English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Dutch, German and Polish. Millions 
of people use it to write millions of 
words every day, yet all too few of 
them realize that when they pick up 
a pen or pencil they are about to 
engage in a form of art that is a 
priceless heritage. 


The royal scribes of ancient times, 
medieval monks copying the four 
million letters of the Bible on parch- 
ment, Thomas Jefferson setting down 
the Declaration of Independence all 
helped to found the tradition of good 
penmanship. When Junior struggles 
to put down on paper the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet with the 
proper slant, curves and lines, every 
stroke he makes takes him down a 
path already forged by generations 
of illustrious pen-wielding person- 
ages. 

How Junior’s handwriting turns 
out often depends on how great an 
interest his parents take in his efforts 
to write legibly, according to the 
Handwriting Foundation, a non-profit 
organization well acquainted with the 
subject of penmanship. If Mother 
took as great an interest in her child 
practicing his writing lesson at home 
as she does in buying new clothing, 
shoes and school supplies, any diffi- 
culties with the second “R” would 
vanish overnight. 

It’s a mother’s job to see to it that 
writing habits taught in the class- 
room are continued at home. Legible 
penmanship is largely a matter of 
writing slowly and carefully. Chil- 






Doing Right 
by the Second “R” 


dren rushing through their assign- 
ments so they can watch television or 
go out and play, have a tendency to 
scribble and scrawl. Parents can 
schedule the child’s time so that he 
must give proper attention to home- 
work, without taking away his nor- 
mal play and recreation periods. 


But more has to be done than just 
keeping strict watch over Junior’s 
homework efforts. Most important, 
says the Handwriting Foundation, is 
the example set for the child by the 
parents’ own handwriting. In the 
home, Junior constantly comes across 
Mom’s_ shopping lists, telephone 
memos, notes to the teacher. Like 
most children, he imitates what he 
sees his elders do. When his teacher 
criticizes the chicken scratches he 
tries to pass off as penmanship, Mom 
knows who is to blame: herself and 
her own illegible writing. 

One of the best ways to establish 
standards of good penmanship in the 
home is to make the practice of leg- 
ible handwriting an informal family 
project. With Mom, Dad, brother, 
sister all concentrating on clear, well- 
made letters, Junior will realize his 
filial duty not to let the rest of the 
team down. 

Children should be given every 
opportunity to practice handwriting 
in the home. Copying recipes, writ- 
ing notices for the family bulletin 
board, leaving notes for tradesmen— 
tasks not so momentous perhaps as 
those performed by Jefferson or the 
royal scribes of old—will give young- 
sters practice in good handwriting 
habits . . . habits which, formed at an 
early age, will give them an advan- 
tage they will retain throughout life. 
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TEMPERAMENT 


from St. Patrick’s Church Bulletin, Youngstown, Ohio 


(Submitted by Yo-Mah-O Chapter) 


@ Avoiding friction and_ getting 
along with people requires much 
good will and solid virtue. But be- 
sides having good will, our native in- 
telligence also should be brought to 
bear on the problem. Without much 
study, our mind can readily grasp 
the fact that in any given group of 
people, there is a wide variation of 
likes and dislikes and attitudes to- 
wards life. 

Another way of saying this is that 
everyone differs in temperament. 
Temperament is the combination of 
qualities in you that makes you the 
kind of a person you are by nature. 
Your temperament might be termed 
the raw material out of which it is 
your duty to forge a strong character. 

According to psychologists there 
are four basic temperaments, which 
can be mentioned only briefly here: 

The choleric is the temperament 
of action, of leadership, of determin- 
ation. At its best it inspires confi- 
dence; at its worst it is overbearing. 

The sanguinic temperament is the 
pleasant, friendly, social - minded 
type; without great depth, yet cap- 
able of warm affection. 

The melancholic temperament is 
that of a dreamer; the man of 
thought rather than action, especi- 
ally appreciative of beauty in the arts. 


The phlegmatic is the slow and 
plodding temperament, without much 
imagination, yet capable of great and 
persevering devotion to a cause. 


It is important to observe that in 
each of the four temperaments there 
are both good and bad points. It is 
of no use to wish you were a differ- 
ent kind of person than you are. It 
is your task to strive to overcome the 
bad tendencies and to “accentuate 
the positive,” to bring out the good 
qualities of which each temperament 
is capable. 

For avoiding friction, knowledge of 
temperament differences can be very 
useful. If by nature you are san- 
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guinic, be on your guard against giv- 
ing in to annoyance at the slowness 
of the phlegmatic. If you are a 
choleric person, a man of action, you 
must, whether you like it or not, 
allow room in the world for the emo- 
tionalism and indecisiveness of the 
melancholic. 

Perfect charity may never be 
reached, but at least, if new begin- 
nings are constantly made, friction 
will be cut to a minimum, and it will 
be a much happier world in which to 
live. 


CPS Examination 
Deadlines — 


Final date has passed for sub- 
mitting application for the 1959 
examination. 


February 1 
Final date for acceptance of re- 
take fees. 
Deadline for New Take Fees 
Ten days after date of letter from 
Qualifications Committee chairman 
stating that the applicant has been 
accepted and is qualified to take 
the examination. 
February 20 
Final date for withdrawal from 
the examination with complete re- 
fund. Later withdrawal will mean 
forfeiture of fees. 
May 1 and 2 


CPS Examination. 










Be Just as 
Proud of Your 
Erasing 
as You Are of 
Your Typing! 












= 
Pe on today’s superb machines — 
electrics or standards—typists make occa- 
sional mistakes. But you can be just as 
proud of your erasing as you are of your 
typing. Erasing results are almost unbeliev- 
ably clean and quick with these SPE- 
CIALLY SELECTED WELDON ROBERTS 
ERASERS FOR CORRECTING IMPRES- 
SIONS MADE THROUGH CARBON 
PAPER OR FABRIC RIBBONS. 


JUST TWO EASY ERASING STEPS: 


x ] NO. 448 

GREEN GLOW. 
Removes surface carbon to prevent 
smearing. Soft green rubber en- 
cased in spiral paper 
wrapping with _pull- 
string for easy repoint- 
ing. 


NO. 3650 

GRAYPOINT. s 
Removes the final 
image. Wood-encased 
eraser with quality 
gray rubber core. Eas- 
ily repointed in any 
pencil sharpener or 
with a knife. Hexag- 
onal; won't roll off 
your desk. With whisk 
for brushing away 
eraser crumbs. (NO. 
365 GRAYPOINT, Same 
eraser without whisk.) 
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OR: No..378 
« GRAYPOINT. 

With same quality gray 
rubber core. Spiral 
paper wrapped, like 
No. 448 Green Glow. 
The Graypoint Erasers 
are also superb for eras- 
ing impressions typed 
through fabric ribbons. 


o 
Order These Erasers Today 
from Your Stationer! 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Avenue 
Newark 7, N. J. 


World’s Foremost Eraser 
Specialists 


Enonwus 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 








EMOTION 


and the Secretary 


@ Emotion is one of the basic ele- 
ments of life, surpassed only by our 
natural need for food, clothing and 
shelter. What would our lives be if 
we were unable to feel emotion? If 
we never descended into the low 
valleys, we could never view the ris- 
ing sun from the mountain top, with 
the proper understanding. A life 
without love, hate, extreme sorrow 
and great joy would be no life at all. 

The big problem facing us is the 
proper control of our emotions: Hat- 
ing wrong and loving right; loving 
people who do the right, and not 
hating but being able to pity and try- 
ing to help those who do the wrong 
thing, in whatever way we can. 

We are, all of us, interdependent 
emotionally as well as economically. 
A child from the time of his first re- 
sponse is molded by praise or censure. 
Emotions help to mold our character 
into a need for accepting group be- 
havior or we become outcasts from 
our fellow men because of negative 
emotional reactions. 

Perhaps the strongest desire of our 
lives is to be loved. Having the love 
of our family, our friends and our 
fellow workers, we have everything. 
Warmth and security against what 
Longfellow called “The troubles that 
bother a lifetime and the cares that 
infest the day,” are assured; and love 
works both ways, doing as much for 
the giver as for the receiver. To be 
admired may be a stimulus and an 
uplifting thing, but to be loved is a 
blessing. Since there can be no true 
love without respect, we should re- 
spect ourselves first and work from 
that point out in our endless search 
to be loved and respected by others. 
Self-respect is a safeguard against 
wounded vanity, resentment and dis- 
couragement in relation to other 
people. A sincere assurance within 
ourselves that we have done our best 
is a sure cure for “the blues”. 

A friend of mine once made a reso- 
lution to do a good thing for someone 
every single day of her life—maybe 
not a big thing, but some small kindly 
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by Eloise Johnston 


thing. She says as this habit grows 
it pays marvelous dividends in com- 
batting the Four Horsemen: Discour- 
agement, Envy, Jealousy and Vanity. 

Belonging to any acceptable social 
group should aid us in learning how 
to behave because of the opportunity 
of comparing our work with that of 
others, and such association is a 
pleasant as well as profitable thing. 

As our self-respect and assurance 
grow we are apt to improve economi- 
cally, just as feeling secure economi- 
cally will help us actually to feel 
more secure physically. The mental 
lift we get from this feeling makes us 
enjoy all effort and achievement to 
the fullest extent and gives us confi- 
dence to use initiative. 

Emotional satisfaction denied 
brings on feelings of insecurity, mel- 
ancholy, misunderstandings, lack of 
confidence, fear, and even fatigue and 
sickness. Since our mental attitudes, 
the experts say, can make or break us 
morally, physically and financially, 
we should certainly have great con- 
cern for our bodily health, mental 
and otherwise, as good health is the 
first attribute of a radiant personal- 
ity. 

Just as “faith is the essence of 
things hoped for,” worry is a fear re- 
action against something that may 
never happen at all. Anger, annoy- 
ance and impatience can be con- 
trolled by looking them in the face 
and calling them by their right 
names. Whether you greet your 
morning with a happy smile and 
cheery voice or with a grumble about 
today’s work may be decided by what 
you had for dinner and the hour you 
went to bed. 

A zest for living goes hand in hand 
with joy and a deep interest in what 
goes on around us—not only in our 
own family and friends, but in all 
living things—birds, plants, animals. 
We may enjoy not only our own 
garden, our own pet kitten, but the 
trees and the roses next door. We can 
make our lives and everybody else’s 
miserable by constantly looking for 


Redbud Chapter, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


the worst, wearing a discouraged 
look, and especially by discouraging 
personal contacts from any source, as 
here we may miss more than we 
dream of. 

Moodiness, bringing jealousy, 
envy, suspicion and prejudice, is de- 
fined as long drawn out anger. Since 
it can harm ourselves more than those 
on whom we vent it, we should make 
an all out effort to avoid this fault 
and all of its unhealthy children. 

Most of us expect too much of our 
friends, and therein lies half our 
trouble. If all we really get is what 
we give, wouldn’t it do wonders for 
us if we could ask ourselves ‘What 
can I do for her?” instead of “Why 
didn’t she do that for me?” The world 
is so full of interesting people and 
interesting things, if someone dear 
neglects us, we should be able to use 
the time usually spent with her in 
cultivating someone who really needs 
us, or in giving our attention to some 
worthy project. 

Learning to “take it” probably is 
our highest mountain peak—learning 
to endure what can’t be cured. If we 
can learn to do our work for the 
work’s sake and earn the feeling of 
satisfaction that comes from a task 
well done, we have gone a long way. 
Attacking one thing at a time—first 
things first — will help when work 
stacks up. A sense of humor will save 
many a difficult situation. 

In routing these “Little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” nothing has ever 
succeeded better than the Golden 
Rule. There is no substitute for a 
kind heart. You may be as beautiful 
as Circe, brilliant, scintillating, or 
glamorous, but if you lack heart, you 
will be an empty shell. There is still 
truth in the old rhyme, and it can 
bring you peace of mind: 


“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none; 
If there is a remedy, try and find it, 
If there is none, why, never mind 
it. 
e e s 
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CPS LIBRARY 
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(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


WORLD OF WORK 
Dubin, R. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. $7.95. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT TO BUSINESS 
Gates and Miller. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. $7.95. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 

Heider, F. 

Wiley, 1958. $6.25. 


HUMAN UNDERSTANDING IN INDUSTRY 


Menninger, W. C. and Levinson, H. 
Science Research, 1957. $2.25. 


HOW TO HANDLE YOUR HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

Sargent, L. H. 

Llewellyn, $2.00. 


BUSINESS LAW 





BUSINESS LAW 
Bandy, W. R. and others. 
Allyn, 1958. $7.95. 


BUSINESS LAW 
Dykstra, G. O. and L. G. 
Pitman, 1958. $9.00. 


CASES AND MATERIALS ON CONTRACTS 


Patterson, E. W. and Goble, G. W. 
Foundation Press, 1957. $11.00. 


BUSINESS LAW: PRINCIPLES AND CASES 


Wyatt, J. W and M. B. 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. $7.50. 
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Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 

hence economical. Look 
or, for the attractive new 

4 orange-and-blue carton. 
CLAR-O-TYPE makes 


NO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE *YP*™Titer type sparkle. 
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you can beat anyone in your 
office when it comes to centering. Just measure 
the line and read the Stenographic Centering 
Scales to see where to start. Only takes seconds— 
and you’re 100% exact. 


For elite, pica or pred ant ave 
Only $1.00, p tpaid — Satisf 


STENOGRAPHIC CENTERING SCALES 


DEPT. $1 1511 N. ALGONA DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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W@ Americans being the best shod 
people in the world, with hundreds 
of shoe styles in a vast range of sizes 
and widths available at thousands 
of stores, it may be hard for them to 
realize many people in the world still 
go barefoot and shoes in some areas 
are the luxury of a relatively few 
privileged persons. 

It may be even harder to appreci- 
ate the fact that footwear even in its 
crudest form has not been traced 
back for much more than 4,000 to 
5,000 years. Yet even in this rela- 
tively brief segment of the history 
of man, shoes did more to reflect 
social, economic and cultural factors 
of the times than any other single 
piece of apparel. 

Recalling that mankind is gen- 
erally believed to have originated in 
the Near East around the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, and that 
these areas had mild climates and 
were highly fertile rather than the 
deserts of today, it is understandable 
that footwear was not a major prob- 
lem for early man. 

It may have been the development 
of the vast deserts of that area which 
prompted man to make his first 
shoes. Among the earliest types of 
footwear were the simple sandals of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Consisting 
largely of a sole secured by thongs, 
their obvious purpose seemed to be to 
protect the feet from hot ground or 
bruising stones. Hides or leather 
and palm fronds were the basic ma- 
terials for such footwear. 

Since most footwear of the past 
was fashioned of perishable ma- 
terials, few examples have been 
found in good condition. From the 
few surviving shoes, carvings and 
drawings, and other artifacts, the 
history of footwear has been pieced 
together. Because one man, a shoe 
factory foreman, spent his life re- 
searching this field and making min- 
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FOOTPRINTS OF HISTORY 


Gold coins have adorned shoes through the 
centuries and still are used, as in this black suede 
flat inspired by East Indian shoes from the 
17th century. All Photos Courtesy Thom McAn. 


iature replicas of shoes through the 
ages, we have today an extensive col- 
lection of authentic replicas of shoes 
worn in many parts of the world and 
over a period of more than 4,000 
years. The Thom McAn shoe com- 
pany has acquired this collection 
from the estate of its producer, the 
late William Sutcliffe, who died be- 
fore his fabulous work was shown 
to the public. It will be exhibited for 
the first time in 1959. 

To examine this collection is to 
pierce the veil of history and we see 
not only the people of the past and 
their customs and traditions but also 
the fashion ideas that have persisted 
until today, reflected in the latest 
modes and styles of our own foot- 
wear. And we see, too, the styles 
and types that perished in their time 
because they were inspired by 
primitive conditions or because they 
failed to flatter their wearers, a fash- 
ion dictate that is essential to any 
long-lived trend. 

While early footwear was largely 
functional, it was nevertheless a 
mark of social position to wear it. 
Slaves went barefoot and a person 
of position or rank wore his shoes to 
show his dominance. And _ since 
early Egyptian shoes were simple 
sandals, they inspired the first pro- 
duction line in history. Slave labor 
performed the four basic steps in 
sandal making — conditioning the 
leather, cutting, piercing and lacing. 
A far cry from the 200 steps involved 
in modern shoe-making, it was never- 
theless remarkable since, in the fol- 
lowing centuries, shoes were the pro- 
duct of a single craftsman. 

In a relatively short time, the 
mere fact of shoe ownership did not 
satisfy the pride and vanity of the 
upper classes. The famed King Tut 
had sandals of pure sheet gold. Fig- 
ures of Egyptian gods and scenes of 
the Nile were embossed on leather 






and metal footwear. Decorative fea- 
tures were added in the form of pre- 
cious stones and metals, colored 
leathers and fabrics were introduced, 
and shoes became objects of adorn- 
ent as well as function. 

In many cultures, shoes became 
symbolic. Young men of ancient 
Hebrew civilizations gave their 
brides-to-be not only rings but also 
shoes to symbolize mutual posses- 
sion of worldly goods. Not to be 
outdone, the girls had their lovers’ 
names engraved on metal plates and 
fastened on the heels of their shoes. 
As the maiden walked, her lover’s 
name was imprinted on the sand. 

Wood has played a role in foot- 
wear. Most familiar today are the 
wooden shoes of Holland which ac- 





These elaborately decorated leather shoes 
were worn by a Burmese chieftain as 

a mark of his rank, an example of how 
footwear was symbolic of social position 
in the past. 


tually originated in France. In the 
11th century, Frenchmen called these 
shoes “sabots’” and they were worn 
by peasants. When treated unfairly 
by their feudal lords, these peasants 
would avenge themselves by tramp- 
ling his lordship’s crops with their 
sabots, the derivation of the word 
“sabotage.” 

In Shakespeare’s time, women as 
well as men sought to look tall and 
wood helped milady in the form of 
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“chopines,” great-grandmother of the 
platform sole. These wooden soles 
were gaily decorated and were known 
to be as much as thirteen inches 
high. Shakespeare himself wrote in 
Hamlet: “Your ladyship is nearer to 
heaven . .. by the altitude of a 
chopine.” 

From the Orient came another use 
of wood in footwear. Here a stilt 
shoe had wooden prongs which per- 
mitted the dainty Oriental to walk 
unmuddied through the mire of her 
native streets. This same idea was 
adopted in Colonial America and 
was seen later in this country during 
the mid-nineteenth century as the 
“pattern,” a wooden overshoe which 





a - " 





toes. This was carried to such ex- 
tremes, with toes so long they had to 
be tied to the ankle, that King 
Phillip decreed a limit on length 
according to social standing. 
Peasants were allowed to wear toes 
only six inches long; bourgeois and 
merchants were permitted twelve- 
inch toes; while nobles could carry 
their desire for points to twenty-four 
inches. 


As an additional embellishment, 
fashionable ladies added bells to the 
toe-tips and probably inspired the 
old rhyme: “Rings on her fingers, 
bells on her toes, she shall have 
music wherever she goes.” 

It is not entirely happenstance 





First production line in history was this Egyptian shoe ‘‘factory.” Steps 
in sandal production included leather treatment, cutting piercing and lacing. 


belles left at the door when attend- 
ing a ball. 


But we must go back to the four- 
teenth century France to see the 
height of social consciousness ex- 
pressed in footwear. Perhaps the 
modern woman will appreciate the 
competition that then existed in 
wearing longer and more pointed 


Pointed toes in fourteenth century France 
had their length decreed by King Philip 
according to social position; ladies of the 
court added bells to make their steps 
noticeably musical. 
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that style centers developed in 
France and other countries in the 
temperate climate belt. Shoes in the 
very cold and very hot countries were 
designed for function—warmth or 
coolness, snow or sand, tundra or 
jungle. Only in the temperate zones 
did shoes—and other apparel—fol- 
low the dictates of fashion alone. 
While shoes became objects of 
adornment in Asia, northern Africa, 
and even the South Seas long before 
northern Europeans departed from 
their animal skin boots, it was in the 
courts of France, England, Italy and 
Spain that the demands for decora- 
tive apparel created the fashion de- 
signer. 

The shoemaker of seventeenth cen- 
tury France started the trend towards 
the modern woman’s shoe. He made a 
pump, retaining the pointed toe but 
in reasonable length, added a heel 
to give desired height, used decora- 
tions of many kinds including em- 
broidery, gilt, ribbons, stones, buckles 
and bows. Alfred Clifton, stylist of 


women’s shoes for Thom McAn, 
points to many similarities between 
these seventeenth century shoes and 
today’s fashionable footwear. The 
presently popular little heel, he 
notes, follows almost exactly the 
lines of that early French heel. The 
pointed toe, of course, is now the 
style leader. 

Despite the importance attached 
to early shoes and their relationship 
to the culture and social orders of 
their times, quality footwear re- 
mained the select possession of the 
wealthier classes until well into the 
nineteenth century. Shoes were cus- 
tom-made or home-made and even 
the best were none too comfortable. 
Indeed, it was not until the time of 
the Civil War when right and left 
shoes were made generally available. 
The Union Army was the first group 
of Americans to be so shod. Until 
then, most people had to break in 
identical shoes to right and left feet, 
a painful process which sometimes 
never ended. 

Despite the colorful and exotic ap- 
pearance of the 140-odd pairs of his- 
torical shoes in the Thom McAn 
collection, Americans can be grateful 
for the twentieth century and the 
privilege of being able to buy shoes 
in the size, shape and style to fit 
our feet, appeal to our tastes, and 
conform to our pocketbooks. It was 
not always thus. 


EUROPE 
5698: 


11 COUNTRIES 


26 SAILINGS from NEW YORK 
JANUARY 17th thru MAY 29th 


Sailing on Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, S.S. 
United States, $.S. Ryndam, Empress of England, 
S.S. Flandre, $.S. Statendam and Empress of 
Britain. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, staby French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED .. . includes round trip tourist steamship pas- 
sage, all First Class hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, 
First Class transportation in Europe, transfers, and 
even tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 
42 members. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 
FOR FREE BOOKLET NO. 


lo eee TOURS, Inc. | 
220 S. State @ Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 68B 
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QUIZ 





(Furnished by Inte 


Business Law 


Wi The case situations below are fol- 
lowed by four statements. Decide 
which statement is correct in each 
case. 

(1) Mary lost her engagement ring. 
She advertised in the newspaper, 
offering a $100 reward. Her 
neighbor, Jane, found the ring 
and returned it, but received no 
reward. Several days later Jane 
became aware of the reward 
offered in Mary’s ad and de- 
manded it, but Mary refused to 
pay it. 

a) Jane had a legal right to the 
reward offered in the news- 
paper. 

b) Mary was within her legal 
rights in refusing to pay the 
reward. 

c) Mary’s newspaper ad created 
a legal obligation to pay the 
reward to Jane. 

d) Jane could force payment of 
the reward by bringing suit. 

(2) Mr. Smith wanted to sell his col- 
lection of valuable antiques be- 
cause of financial reverses. He 
tried to sell it to Mrs. Martin, 
a flighty, wealthy widow. After 
many hours of very strong per- 
suasion, Mrs. Martin reluctantly 
said she would buy the collection 
for $10,000. Subsequently, a 
friend advised Mrs. Martin 
against the transaction. As a re- 
sult, Mrs. Martin refused to go 
through with the purchase. 

a) Mrs. Martin has a legal obli- 
gation to purchase the antique 
collection. 

b) Mr. Smith is within his legal 
rights and may force recovery 
through suit. 
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(3) Johnson, a_ stock broker, 


c) Mrs. Martin is within her 
legal rights in refusing to close 
the purchase. 

d) Mr. Smith cannot recover be- 
cause the agreement was not 
in writing. 

sold 

Stevens, a wealthy minor, stock 

in a new venture for $4,000. The 

venture prospered beyond expec- 
tations. Before long the stock was 
worth $20,000 so Johnson offered 
to return the $4,000 to Stevens, 
saying the contract was void be- 
cause Stevens was a _ minor. 

Based on the advice of an older 

friend, Stevens refused to accept 

return of the $4,000. 

a) Johnson could declare the 
contract void because Stevens 
was a minor. 

b) Johnson could declare the 
contract voidable because 
Stevens was a minor. 

c) Stevens cannot enforce the 
contract because it does not 
involve necessities. 

d) The contract is voidable only 
if Stevens wishes to consider 
it so. 


(4) Mary owed $200 to Superb Furs 


but was unable to pay because 
of financial difficulties. Her 
Uncle John verbally promised 
Superb Furs he would pay the 
debt within sixty days if Mary 
had not paid it by that time. 
After sixty days had elapsed, 
Uncle John refused to carry out 
his promise. 

a) Uncle John cannot be legally 

forced to pay Mary’s debt. 

b) Collection from Mary cannot 


(5) 


(6) 





be enforced since Uncle John 
promised payment. 

c) Uncle John can be legally 
forced to pay because of his 
promise. 

d) Superb Furs can recover 
through court action against 
Uncle John. 

Mary Worth inherited a collec- 
tion of jewelry and _ believed 
all pieces were extremely val- 
uable. She sold a beautiful ring 
from the collection to Susie 
Secretary, stating it was a dia- 
mond. Susie paid Mary $200 
and thought she had a bargain. 
Later a jeweler appraised the 
ring and found it to be an imita- 
tion known as a zircon. Susie 
then demanded that Mary re- 
turn the $200, but Mary refused, 
and stated that she had acted in 
good faith. 

a) Mary cannot be legally forced 
to return the purchase price. 

b) Susie cannot recover merely 
because of a poor bargain. 

c) Mary can be legally forced to 
return the purchase price. 

d) Susie cannot recover because 
she should have had the ring 
appraised before the purchase. 

Mrs. Murphy hired Mr. Marx to 
paint her Florida home but no 
mention of price was made by 
either of them. When the work 
was completed, Mr. Marx sent 
Mrs. Murphy a bill for $1,000. 
Mrs. Murphy promptly for- 
warded a check for $800 and 
noted on it: “Payment in full for 
services rendered.” Mrs. Marx 
cashed the check and _subse- 
quently tried to collect the $200 
balance. 

a) Mrs. Murphy must pay the 
amount of the bill, which is 
$1,000. 

b) Mr. Marx cannot legally force 
collection of the $200 balance. 

c) Mrs. Murphy’s action in is- 
suing the check for $800 as 
payment in full was fraudu- 
lent. 

d) Mr. Marx can _ recover 
through court action because 
his bill was for $1,000 and not 
$800. 
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By Helen Schiller 
Copper City Chapter 
Rome, New York 


Wi When Dorothy M. Scott of Rome, 
New York, was recently named As- 
sistant Insurance Manager of the 
vast Revere Copper and Brass In- 
corporated, it was because she had 
earned it by doing. 


Dorothy has worked for the com- 
pany for seventeen years, starting as 
a billing machine operator, and pro- 
ceeding upward through _ steno- 
graphic pools to the position of sec- 
retary to the corporate insurance 
manager, and on to her recent pro- 
motion. 

During World War II, Dorothy 
gave her services as chief clerk of 
flight operations at Rome Army Air 
Field (now Griffiss Air Force Base) , 
spent time in Florida with the 
Florida Power Corporation, then re- 
turning to Rome served for a year 
with Army Intelligence at the Air 
Force Base. 


Thus refreshed, Dorothy returned 
to Revere Copper and Brass to con- 
tinue her upward climb. 


Her fellow NSA members of the 
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Copper City Chapter know Dorothy 
as Scotty, and know, too, that she 
has been as active in NSA as in her 
business career. Since her installa- 
tion in 1949, Scotty has served her 
chapter on many committees and as 
vice president. She has also served 
two terms as treasurer of her divi- 
sion. She bustles about attending all 
chapter functions, division meetings, 
and international conventions. 


When it’s necessary to let off 
steam, Scotty bowls — and rolls up 
a good high score. She’s past presi- 
dent of the local Revere Girls Bowl- 
ing League. Completing a_ well- 
rounded agenda of activities, Scotty 
busies herself with church affairs and 
serves as a member of the Rome 
Civil Defense Council. 


She credits NSA as the big factor 
behind any success she has achieved 
in her career, because NSA _ has 
taught her many things needed for 
success. As she said in her accept- 
ance speech at a testimonial lunch- 
eon given in her honor by her 
chapter, ‘““NSA is an educational or- 
ganization where we learn by doing. 
On our first attempt at a job we may 
not do it as a professional in the 
field, but we learn by doing.” 


Dorothy M. Scott 
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@ There is both pathos and gran- 
deur in man’s eternal search for 
knowledge. He has his moments of 
bewilderment and errant convictions 
and childlike despair. But he also 
has his times of triumph when inten- 
sive work, insight, and inspiration 
bring him, suddenly, to new under- 
standings of his world and of himself. 

His progress is the product of his 
curiosity —of the endless effort to 
satisfy his curiosity. He abhors un- 
certainty — he wants answers — he 
must know. This driving urge to 
know has led him to devise remark- 
able means for expanding and for 
disseminating his knowledge. 

Would he measure the passage of 
time and know the time of day? The 
sun dial and the hour glass served 
for a while until the pendulum was 
invented and he had fashioned a 
mechanical clock. Did he aspire to 
know the stars? He reinforced his 
eyesight, first with the simple tele- 
scope of Galileo, and later with the 
giant eye of Palomar. Would he 
know where he is upon the trackless 
sea? The magnetic compass and sex- 
tant first gave him the answer. To- 
day, the pilot house is a maze of 
2lectronic instrumentation. 

Thus, man has refined—and re- 
ned again—the instruments and the 
methods used to expose the secrets 
of the earth and of the universe. 

But you will recognize that, 
throughout the history of civiliza- 
tion, there were certain barriers to 
learning—to knowing—which con- 
stantly frustrated man in his search 
for knowledge. These were barriers 
which his natural powers of observa- 
tion simply could not penetrate. 

How, for example, was he to study 
phenomena too rapid for the eye to 
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follow? How study the interior of 
the living body? How penetrate the 
cosmic dust which hid half the 
heavens from his view? How detect 
and classify the rays that reached 
him from outer space? For a long 
while, he did not know that there was 
momentous information hidden with- 
in an invisible spectrus. It is clear 
that his vision was seriously limited 
until, by his own genius, he devised 
an artificial eye which he called 
photography. 

It was thus that whole new areas 
of information were opened to him— 
and the search for knowledge was 
vastly accelerated. Yet, all that has 
been accomplished up until now 
seems almost insignificant when we 
contemplate the immediate future 
and, in particular, the potential re- 
sults of combining the photographic 
and electronic sciences. 

I think the work of those gifted 
men who have developed and made 
use of photography is best appre- 
ciated when we consider how won- 
derfully their work has helped to 
reduce those barriers to learning of 
which I spoke. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
which particular development or 
present day use of photography 
would most have amazed those who 
lived a century ago. A good case can 
be made for the ability of photog- 
raphy both to compress and to ex- 
tend time. Time is hardly a thing to 
be tinkered with—or, at least, I’m 
sure it was once considered so. After 
all, the seconds and minutes and 
hours of the day are merely the frac- 
tional parts of an unvarying rhythm 
—the precise ticks which beat out 
the ponderous turning of the earth. 


You might say there is an inevitabil- 
ity about time that leaves little scope 
for applying the ingenuity of man. 
Yet, the irreverant photographer has 
stepped in and worked his magic in 
a way that would surely have amazed 
earlier generations. But to us, wise 
as we are with hindsight, the truly 
astonishing feature is the versatility 
with which this tool is used to learn 
and to teach. An interesting ex- 
ample of several years ago remains 
fresh in my mind. The railroads were 
faced with a baffling problem. It was 
known that the drive wheels of steam 
locomotives traveling at high speed 
would leave the rails at some point 
in the piston cycle. But at what 
point—and why—and to what height 
the wheels jumped, no one could de- 
termine. The photographer was ap- 
pealed to, and his high-speed camera 
gave all the answers. From the lay- 
man’s point of view, it was an eerie 
movie—the great drive wheels slowly 
turning and rising leisurely from the 
rails at each revolution. I must con- 
fess that at least one viewer found it 
difficult to adjust himself to the 
realities of the situation. 

And suppose an audience of one 
hundred years ago could have 
watched the hummingbird poised on 
wings which beat so deliberately 
that the action of every feather could 
be studied with ease. Here was clear 
evidence, certainly, that they should 
not believe their eyes. 


Well, this is spectacular business 
—but its utilitarian value—lies in 
the countless uses made of high- 
speed photography to expand knowl- 
edge in the research laboratory, on 
the production line, and in the wind 
tunnel. One might fairly say the 
photographer has made sport of 
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supposedly invariable time—but he 
has added vastly to the sum of use- 
ful knowledge in the process. 

The ability of certain nonvisible 
rays to penetrate solid substances, 
and the actions of those rays on sen- 
sitized materials, are phenomena 
that you and I take pretty much for 
granted. Yet, here again, what a 
formidable barrier to learning has 
been diminished by your science. 
Nowadays, the doctor makes his 
diagnosis with greater assurance. 
These shadow graphs help the manu- 
facturer to determine if a casting is 
free of faults—or if a weld is sound. 
The added safety factor in the con- 
struction of air frames is a prime 
example of the valuable knowledge 
which only x-ray photography can 
provide. 

In all that I have been saying, you 
will find the suggestion that photog- 
raphy—as with any other tool—is 
not an end in itself. It is a means of 
gaining information that can usually 
be gained in no other way. 

We can all foresee the expansion 
of present uses of photography. We 
can also predict new and refined 
techniques and new kinds of equip- 
ment which will surely add to the 
value of your work. Let’s take a 
brief look at the present situation 
and at some of the future prospects. 

Considerable progress already has 
been made in designing special cam- 
eras and lenses for tracking satellites 
and missiles. The study of space will 
surely occupy our attention to an in- 
creasing degree in the future—sim- 
ply because space is there and man’s 
insatiable curiosity will drive him to 
explore it—much in the way he is 
driven to climb the highest peaks. 

We may be sure that much of the 
information about outer space will 
be obtained by photography. Just as 
the camera has been the astronomer’s 
indispensable tool, so it will probably 
be the primary tool of the space 
scientist. Photography’s role in this 
field can be readily foreseen. 

Take man’s first exploration of the 
moon, for example. We may safely 
predict that rockets in orbit around 
the moon will be the first successful 
instruments for relatively closeup 
study of the moon’s surface—includ- 
ing the moon face which remains for- 
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ever hidden from direct earthly view. 
How are these orbiting rockets to 
give us the information they are sent 
to gather? Television has been sug- 
gested, but even with the great in- 
crease in the strength of its signals 
which has recently been achieved, 
there seems no likelihood that we 
could ever directly produce a sharply 
detailed television image because of 
the high resolution required. 
Photography, however, practically 
guarantees a satisfactory solution. 
Your imaginations will hardly be 
strained if you conjure up a rocket 
carrying automatic cameras with 
telephoto lenses and automatic proc- 
essing equipment. Add the TV sys- 
tem needed to scan the finished film 
minutely and transmit the image 
back to earth and you have a capa- 
ble instrument for doing the job. 
This possibility, I dare say, strikes 
you as much less fanciful than did 
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| An optimist and a pessimist 
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| a meeting as follows: “An op- 
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the idea of sending photographs by 
wire or wireless when this was first 
proposed a relatively few years ago. 
True, we don’t yet know what diffi- 
culties may be caused by cosmic 
rays or other radiation. But we’re 
finding out something about that. 
When man himself eventually goes 
out into space, it’s a dead certainty 
that he’ll take his cameras with him. 
Of course, he may need some special 
optics—some newly designed equip- 
ment— incidental problems, I should 
say, which you will have to solve for 
him. And, of course, one speculates 
on the life expectancy of the first 
space travelers and their equipment. 
In connection with all this, you 
are probably aware of current plans 
to study the spectra of Mars from a 
high-flying balloon. From 100,000 
feet above the earth, it is hoped that 
much can be learned about the at- 
mosphere of Mars and especially 
about its water content. Surely, 
these efforts foretell the day when 


men will visit this provocative neigh- 
bor of ours. For just as surely as 
this indomitable creature has moved 
out of the cave to his present estate, 
he will set foot on other worlds. You 
and I may not live to see his 
triumph, but we’d better get busy 
with our preliminary assignments all 
the same. Keep in mind all the 
celestial reconnoitering by photog- 
raphy which must be done in ad- 
vance. 


One of the most interesting sub- 
jects of astronomical research is, of 
course, the sun—and here again 
photography is the basic tool of 
learning. Man’s interest in the sun 
is natural enough—even the ancients 
recognized it as the source of all life. 
Early religions, including those of 
the first American civilizations, cen- 
tered around worship of this nearby 
star. 

Until photography and electronics 
started unlocking its secrets, the sun 
appeared to be a fairly stable per- 
former. We have long since learned 
that this appearance is a deceptive 
one. By continually photographing 
its surface, astronomers have learned 
much about the violent activity of 
this atomic furnace. A number of 
observatories around the world keep 
a continuous photographic record of 
the sun’s activities. The information 
they gather has great practical value. 
Already, long-range weather fore- 
casting based on the study of sun 
spots is beginning to show depend- 
able results. 

It has been said photographic 
plates are a basic tool of the nuclear 
physicist. And this is true. The 
nuclear physicist has been largely 
dependent on sensitized materials for 
his information. What happens in a 
Wilson cloud chamber or in a bubble 
chamber can be recorded for study 
only by photography. The charged 
particles which whirl around at fan- 
tastic speeds in the so-called atom 
smashers strike photographic emul- 
sions and leave their characteristic 
tracks for later study. Our knowl- 
edge of cosmic rays has come largely 
from photographic evidence. 

Perhaps no other development of 
recent years has called attention to 
photography’s untapped potential as 
have the electronic computing sys- 
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tems. All the functions of photog- 
raphy—the recording information— 
the storage of information—the re- 
trieval of information— are here 
brought into play in a way to stagger 
the imagination. It is reassuring to 
see what has already been done in 
adapting and refining photographic 
techniques to these new purposes. 

For example, as of today, the out- 
put of electronic computers can be 
recorded by photography at the rate 
of 100,000 characters a second. We 
foresee a rate of 1,000,000 charac- 
ters a second in the near future. In 
fact, photography can record faster 
than the computer can compute. Be- 
cause it can, photography has made 
it possible to use the highly expen- 
sive computer at full efficiency. The 
small amount of energy required for 
photographic recording renders this 
method faster than the electrostatic 
and magno-photographic methods of 
recording. 

Photography can also provide the 
“memory”’—the built-in information 
——on which the computer feeds. At 
the present time, a computer is be- 
ing programmed to translate Russian 
into English. The information it 
must have to do this is provided on 
a twelve-inch disc where 60,000,000 
discrete bits of information have 
been transcribed by photography. 
And, it should be added, only part 
of the surface of the disc is used. 

Today, computers are being used 
to analyze vast quantities of infor- 
mation and to sort out or extract 
the new or wanted material. It is an 
actual fact that, by this method, a 
thousand papers on a given subject 
can be scanned—the repetitive sec- 
tions eliminated — and a condensa- 
tion of the information produced on 
a photographic film. Researches can 
be advanced by such electronic 
scanning of information from volumi- 
nous sources. Certainly, the scien- 
tist will avoid getting bogged down 
by too much or by disorderly infor- 
mation once he puts the computer 
to work gathering his information 
for him. 

As the electronic computers build 
up vast stores of new information, 
the problem of storage and retrieval 
will grow increasingly acute. But 
photography appears to be fully 
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equal to these problems. There are 
various systems for reproducing and 
storing information by photomicro- 
scopic means. Not only can incredi- 
ble amounts of material be con- 
densed into a tiny space, but effec- 
tive methods have been devised for 
obtaining quickly any specific in- 
formation from the file. But efficient 
as these photographic methods of 
storing and retrieving information 
already are, great advances are un- 
doubtedly on the way. Today, we 
store information photographically 
in two dimensions. Perhaps, in the 
future, we shall add the third dimen- 
sion — depth — just as we already 
have in the study of nuclear events. 
Add color, and we can increase the 
storage capacity of film by several 
orders. 

The use of photographic methods 
for retrieving stored information is 
growing quite common. But the 
benefits of these systems have 
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scarcely been realized as yet. We 
can, however, safely forecast some 
of the possibilities. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the storing of all known medi- 
cal information in a single place. 
The physician, faced with a rare 
disease, could telephone to this 
center and, within a matter of min- 
utes, have the precise and most use- 
ful information needed out of all 
medical history for making his diag- 
nosis. This is just one example of 
what we can foresee. 

The use of photography in storing 
and bringing information to men 
clearly has incalculable value. So 
important is this technique that it 
will certainly speed remarkable new 
developments in the science of pho- 
tography. I think we can look for 
photographic materials capable of 
being processed with great sim- 
plicity. Perhaps the younger or the 
next generation of photographic sci- 
entists will devise methods for read- 
ing the latent image — rendering 
development wholly unnecessary for 





some purposes. Think how this would 
speed computer operation—one can 
imagine a computer being fed with 


information contained in latent 
images and its computations being 
made instantly available through 
latent images. By what means the 
latent image is to be read, probably 
no one yet knows, but it is possible 
that the answer will be found in time. 

Nowhere have the capabilities of 
the computer been more dramati- 
cally displayed than in designing 
lenses. The arduous and _inter- 
minable calculations once carried out 
on manual calculators can now be 
completed in a matter of seconds. 

When we review all the remark- 
able achievements in the field, we 
inevitably wonder what is yet to 
come. The rapid advance in photo- 
graphic technology which we have 
witnessed in recent years suggests 
rather startling developments in the 
future. Think of the entirely new 
concepts. The Land Polaroid cam- 
era, for example — who could have 
foreseen the rather brash way in 
which this hand-held instrument dis- 
pensed with the darkroom? Yet, 
more amazing things are in prospect. 

When my own company came out 
not so long ago with a new copying 
method known as Verifax, it was con- 
sidered quite notable that develop- 
ment of the paper was carried out 
with a single solution. And indeed 
this was quite revolutionary. We 
have every reason to believe that 
even more startling advances will be 
made. 

Simpler and faster methods of 
processing come in for a great deal 
of research. It shouldn’t be long be- 
fore films can be viewed almost in- 
stantly after exposure. We may 
expect that color processing will be 
greatly simplified and color prints 
will be less costly for the customer. 

It would take a rash man to pre- 
dict the developments another ten 
years will bring. We know that the 
usefulness of photography will be 
vastly expanded. We can be certain 
that our present efforts—our present 
programs — will lead us into new 
paths and that we shall be gathering 
information by photography and pur- 
suing goals not even dreamed of now. 

e e * 
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DON'T TREAT PUBLIC RELATIONS 
LIKE YOUR POOR RELATIONS 


(A Speech before Wisconsin Division) 


by Marguerite Schumann, 


@ Here are some of the ways a good 
secretary might insure good public 
regard for both her firm and her 
boss. Whether your boss manu- 
factures something tangible or he 
manufactures something intangible 
like advertising or publicity, you are 
knee deep in the public relations for 
your office. For you are in charge 
of the correctness of the words that 
go out of it. Words are the difference 
between man and beast. And they 
are the bullets of publicity. Words 
are used by the twos, threes and tens 
in the production of outdoor adver- 
tising; they are used by the hundreds 
in the writing of news _ stories 
speeches, folders; they are used by 
the thousands in the writing of 
scripts, bulletins, booklets, maga- 
zines; but they are used by the mil- 
lions in the writing of the ordinary 
business letter, in the transacting of 
an average day’s work by mouth or 
by manuscript. 


Man lives by ideas, and words are 
the pieces of which ideas are built. 
Words can poison, words can heal. 
Words start and fight wars, words 
make peace. Words lead men to the 
pinnacles of good, and words plunge 
men to the depths of evil. 


Very likely none of us will ever be 
called upon to handle words in such 
a deeply explosive human situation 
as I have just described. But to every 
man in business, the center of the 
universe is the small world which he 
has created around him, with his 
brain, his brawn and his persever- 
ance. To this man, what the public 
thinks of this little universe he has 
created is a very important thing 
indeed. 

First of all, just what is this thing 
“public relations?” Some people 
hold the opinion that public rela- 
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tions is ballyhoo, antics, tricks and 
P. T. Barnum devices which seek to 
fool some of the people part of the 
time. 


Quite simply, public relations is a 
means of building prestige, reducing 
misunderstanding, securing support 
and cooperation, stimulating an in- 
terest in certain enterprises, and giv- 
ing to the public an account of 
stewardship. It is the overall person- 
ality and policy of an organization, 
plus the communicating of it. The 
communicating of it—in a hundred 
daily ways—and whether there is 
someone else in your organization 
charged with a title like director of 
public relations or not—lies in your 
telephone and your typewriter. 


What is a better means of building 
prestige than a smartly presented, 
literate letter? What is a better way 
of reducing misunderstanding or se- 
curing support and cooperation than 
a piece of correspondence which can 
be referred to time and again? What 
is a better way of stimulating an in- 
terest in certain enterprises than a 
handsome, accurate mailing piece? 
Or a better way of giving to the pub- 
lic an account of stewardship than a 
comprehensive annual report? All of 
these avenues of communication are 
your ultimate responsibility, whether 
or not you ever in your life compose 
a news release, which is thought to 
be the main tool of public relations. 


Letters are a written form of word- 
of-mouth publicity. They enable one 
man to reach out to another despite 
the limitations of time and space. 
They cut down on the time-consum- 
ing and often nerve-consuming rou- 
tine of personal visits and telephon- 
ing. At the same time, they “put it 
on the record.” It has been said that 
letters are the only selling medium 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


that, if removed, would disrupt the 
entire business structure. More than 
a million and a half letters are 
mailed every hour in the United 
States—even at the four cent rate! 

A well-written letter has a major 
advantage over most other media. It 
is directed personally to him as an 
individual. If well done its effect 
will be to please and flatter the re- 
cipient rather than to irritate him as 
an invasion of his privacy. A good 
letter commands the receiver’s atten- 
tion for at least a little while—per- 
haps just long enough to motivate 
him to do what the writer wants him 
to do. 

Probably the major trouble with 
letters is that almost everybody 
writes them, and so, in trying to get 
over a message by letter, one takes 
on probably more competition than 
in the case of any other medium. On 
the other hand, it is true that people 
like to receive mail. 

Even in a mass mailing, letters 
should be personalized as much as 
possible in physical appearance and 
content. And here, again, is where 
you come in. Most direct mail ex- 
perts will agree that first class mail 
more than pays for the extra cost in 
increased results over second class. 
By the same token, fill-in letters are 
more effective when the name, ad- 
dress, and filled in salutation are 
indistinguishable from the body 
type. 

In all cases, it is important who 
signs the letter. The signature 
should, if possible, be by the person 
who is likely to have the most influ- 
ence on the addressee. While in 
heavy mass mailings the signature 
will have to be by signature plate or 
some other process, it is always more 
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effective if the signature is person- 
ally written. And I don’t have to tell 
you that nothing looks more phony 
than a female handwriting trying to 
reproduce the signature of her male 
boss. You will have to use your 
utmost wiles to get him to sit down 
and write John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a 
couple of thousand times, but do it! 


Of course, the words that you put 
in any letter—form or personal— 
will be the final test of its effective- 
ness as a public relations tool. But 
you might say “I have nothing to do 
with the content of the letters my 
boss writes—I just see that it looks 
good when it is finally slipped into 
the envelope.” 

To this I say a big, loud, “Non- 
sense.” As the Ladies Home Journal 
ads are always saying, “Never under- 
estimate the power of a woman.” If 
you really want to upgrade the qual- 
ity of direct mail and the quality of 
words in those envelopes, you will 
discover a tactful way to do it. 

In a year or two, when your au- 
thority on the office English is un- 
disputed, I have scant doubt but 
that you will be consulted on the 
content of the big mailing pieces. 

When you are, I want you to be 
prepared with a public relations for- 
mula. You already know that letters 
should be concrete, sincere, persua- 
sive and vivid. You know it is worth 
the trouble to make the contents 
timely and based on coincidence of 
interest between the writer and the 
addressee. 

Here is a rule—an easily remem- 
bered formula for writing letters that 
get results. In the public relations 
trade, it is called the rule of Aida. 
Perhaps you thought that Aida was 
a beautiful Ethiopian princess who 
got mixed up with a bunch of 
Egyptians in an opera and never got 
out of it alive. That, certainly, is 
the Saturday afternoon Metropolitan 
opera brand of Aida. 

But the letter-writing rule of Aida 
is this: 

A.—Attention; command their 

attention in the first sentence. 

I.—Interest; arouse their interest, 

hold it, excite curiosity. 

D.—Desire; stimulate desire— 

make them want what you 
want. 
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A.—Action; close with a clincher 
which will get action — get 
them to send in checks, fill 
order blanks, return reply 
cards. 


The outward form of any letter 
should not be neglected. Paper, 
letterhead and envelope may be 
planned to be appealing in color, 
style, size and quality. If printing 
is used, the typography can look dis- 
tinctive as well as dignified. 

If you use an addressograph in- 
stead of individual addressing, it’s a 
lot easier on you, but will cut down 
on your readership. Printed postal 
permits instead of stamps also slash 
your reader-attention. It has even 
been said that the color of the stamp 
influences readership. 


Remember always—a long letter 
often will not be read; a short one 
almost always will be. 


business on the course.— 
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It has been said that a man’s home 
is his castle. If that is true, then his 
given and his Christian names are 
his aristocratic title. Remember what 
Shakespeare said about “he who 
steals my purse, steals trash; but he 
who steals my good name, makes me 
poor indeed!” By the same line of 
logic, anyone who mangles a man’s 
name, does a small insult to his in- 
dividuality. I will not be so foolish 
as to say you make a genuine enemy 
through mis-spelling or mis-pro- 
nouncing the name of one with 
whom you have business contact, but 
carelessness in names is the first big 
DON’T in public relations of any 
sort. Even if his name is John Smith, 
find out how it’s spelled in some 
authority like the city directory. 
Three chances out of ten it’s spelled 
Smythe or Schmidt. 


Where the great sins in name- 
calling are committed, of course, are 
in the matter of prepared lists. A 
list is like a marriage. The more it 
is worked at, the better it works. I 





don’t have to tell experienced people 
like you all of the techniques you 
can use to keep a list up to date and 
therefore a living tool in public rela- 
tions, but I can tell you that if you 
depend entirely on _ professionally- 
furnished lists, even a good interest- 
group list, you are going to pull 
some public relations boners. From 
your own reading of the daily news- 
papers, you should keep a current 
list of the officers and important per- 
sons of every firm you deal with, and 
CHANGE IT after each annual 
meeting. Five years ago I had a dif- 
ferent title than the one I presently 
hold. I can assure you, I no longer 
open mail addressed to me with my 
old title. Anyone whose list is that 
far out of date has nothing to say 
that I want to hear about. It goes 
unopened into the wastebasket, and 
I am rather sure that big-shot execu- 
tives have much less time and toler- 
ance for that sort of junk mail than 
I have. Even in large mailings, you 
must shoot with a rifle and not with 
a shotgun. A beautiful, living list can 
be a secretary’s chief public rela- 
tions joy—for she is the creator of 
the list; the public relations experts 
have nothing to do with that at all. 

For a broad direct-mail campaign, 
continuity in mailing is probably 
next in importance to accurate mail- 
ing lists. It has been estimated that 
on the basis of 100 per cent for the 
success of the direct mail campaign, 
one mailing will be worth about five 
per cent, two mailings fifteen per 
cent, three mailings forty per cent, 
four mailings sixty per cent, and five 
mailings seventy-five per cent, with 
six to eight mailings being worth 100 
per cent. In case of repeated mail- 
ings, intervals should not exceed two 
weeks for best results. If the mailing 
is done in a series, earlier letters 
should be designed to present infor- 
mation, with later ones concentrat- 
ing more and more on emotion and 
appeal for action. 

Timing is a factor much too im- 
portant to put a mailing on the basis 
of “we’ll just put it in the mail when- 
ever you girls get it out.” Letters 
mailed Monday or Tuesday hit the 
target in midweek, the best time. 
Letters mailed late in the week hit 
the businessman on Friday or Satur- 
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day, when he is trying to get away 
for the weekend, or on Monday when 
his desk is piled high with the week- 
end accumulation. 

Psychologically, Monday is a good 
target date for residential mailings, 
because then the housewife is back 
on the job after her weekend inter- 
ruption, and in a fresh mood which 
may make her more receptive to 
direct-mail appeals. 

There is a classic story in the 
public relations trade about one 
post-card mailing sent out in Paris, 
Illinois, to herald the coming visit of 
film star Dorothy Lamour and a 
variety revue, under the auspices of 
a local service club. The card read: 
“Darling, Don’t forget our date at 8 
P. M., October 28. Dorothy.” One 
suspicious wife kicked out her pic- 
ture window in an argument with her 
victim-husband, while another went 
running for a divorce. The club idea 
man had gone through the telephone 
book and mailed cards to every third 
man listed. Scores of husbands came 
home from a hard day at the office 
to be confronted with the chilly 
question: ‘“Who’s Dorothy?” 

The wife of a locomotive engineer 
ran to the yards to flag down her 
husband’s train and demand to know 
whether he was seeing his first wife, 
whose name, by the way, was 
Dorothy! 

The wife who rushed to her attor- 
ney to discuss divorce was calmed 
down by the lawyer who looked at 
her card and informed her that he 
had received one too. So I guess the 
moral of that one is never under- 
estimate the power of a woman’s 
name on a three-penny postcard! 

Anyone who lives by the hand- 
typed word, as I do, has nothing but 
distrust for mimeographing as a 
really effective public relations tool, 
but distrust or no, I am obliged to 
resort to it at least once a week. The 
attention given a mimeographed 
message is very low however—if an 
auto-typist or some such look-alike 
for typing can be afforded, the effec- 
tiveness of the message jumps 
visibly. 

So far I have talked only about 
the public relations value of the writ- 
ten material which comes over your 
desk. 
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That, of course, is only half of 
your job. Every time an employee 
answers the phone or a receptionist 
greets a visitor or an employee meets 
an outsider while on duty — and 
often while not on duty (for ex- 
ample, about one minute after five 
when you're trying to get the mail 
sealed and out of there)—that em- 
ployee is for the time being a public 
relations representative of that or- 
ganization. He will convey informa- 
tion and, sometimes more important, 
he will make an impression, good or 
bad. He will either make a friend, 
make no impression at all, or actually 
irritate. 

Every such employee contact with 
the outside world is a publicity op- 
eration because it communicates in- 
formation to the public. You know 
all the secretarial virtues better than 
I can ever hope to, but let me add 
that there are certain secretarial 


One supervisor was telling an- | 

other: “When I walk by the typists | 
I feel like a piece of uranium ap- | 

| st a battery of Geiger | 
counters. 

| “What do you mean?” ! 

| “The closer I get the faster they | 

| click.”——Capper’s Wkly. 





flaws that are more incongruous in 
one business situation than another. 
There is the secretary to a cosmetic 
distributor, who obviously distrusts 
her employer’s product, whose hair 
hangs in long stringy locks and who 
has made no attempt to improve a 
bit on nature. Or the secretary to 
the stocking king, who runs about 
bare-legged, and more than likely 
with a little fuzz for covering. But 
I’m sure I need not get indelicate in 
pointing out certain special unsuita- 
bilities for certain special jobs. 

Before we leave the area of the 
personal encounter as a public rela- 
tions tool, I would like to make an 
acid remark or two about the secre- 
tary who overdoes things out of the 
purest sort of motive. 

One of my main pains is the super- 
smooth receptionist who read some- 
where once that you should use the 
caller’s name a couple of times in the 
conversation. This is a sterling pre- 
cept, when the receptionist is a 
smooth sentence maker, and can 


personalize her remarks without 
interrupting the main flow of ideas. 
But for some well-meaning, inexpert 
doll to either start or finish every 
single sentence with your Christian 
name, is a sore trial indeed. 

The other sort of secretary, marked 
for early annihilation in the next 
revolution, is the officious type who 
is determined to shield her boss from 
nuisance calls, and in so doing ex- 
cludes the whole public. 

The story is told of a regional 
trade association executive whose 
salary was raised from twelve to 
twenty thousand dollars a year be- 
cause of the spectacular success of 
his public relations program. This 
boost sufficiently impressed the ex- 
ecutive that he instructed his secre- 
tary to constitute herself as a barrier 
to people trying to reach him over 
the telephone. A major national 
trade association decided to hire a 
permanent president, and sent a 
committee that tried for some time 
to get past the executive’s secretary. 
She refused to let them reach her 
boss without an explanation of their 
business. Because they declined to 
explain to her that they wished to 
offer him $75,000 to take a new job, 
they sought elsewhere to make their 
appointment. 

I am sure it is quite unnecessary 
for me to mention the important area 
of public relations that a secretary’s 
telephone manners constitutes. There 
are all sorts of booklets put out by 
the Bell Telephone Company and 
others, that give all sorts of common 
sense rules like letting the other 
party hang up first, avoiding the irri- 
tation of transferring calls, getting 
the facts right for someone else and 
not leave a mess of scratches saying 
“Call Miss? Mrs.? Numdahl? Mun- 
dahl? at Re 3-1011, I think’? or 
even worse—“Call 3-4411 (the larg- 
est newspaper in town) —I didn’t get 
the reporter’s name.” 

How very important I feel a secre- 
tary’s job is—not only just to make 
her office run, but to make it run in 
a manner of which the outside world 
approves. Because I believe this is 
so necessary, I urge you not to treat 
your public relations like your poor 
relations. 
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to 
remember 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


Canadian Division 


Time: May 15, 16, 17 


Place: Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec 


Delaware-Maryland-District of 
Columbia Division 


Time: May 15, 16, 17 


Place: Southern Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


New Jersey Division 
Time: May 16 


Place: North Jersey Country Club, 
Wayne, New Jersey 


New York State Division 
Time: May 22, 23, 24 
Place: Hotel Utica, Utica, New York 


Pennsylvania Division 


Time: June 5, 6, 7 


Place: Altoona, Pennsylvania 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
Time: July 19-25 | 
Place: Miami Beach, Florida 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 
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